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STATUE OF DR. JOHNSON, 
AT LICHFIELD. 


In the most remote ages we find indications 
that several eastern nations possessed the art, 
as well as practice, of making and of erect- 
ing statues; but the Grecians were the first 
people who executed them skilfully. These 
statues were erected in the public places to 
which the citizens generally resorted, to the 
end that the memory of the great men might 
be perpetuated. In the early times of the 
republic, Rome possessed but a small number 
of statues of gods and distinguished men. 
After having, however, accomplished the con- 
questof Greece, and at different epochs trans- 
mitted from that country to Rome a great 
number of Grecian statues, the taste for this 
kind of performance became, by degrees, so 
ardent and general, that, according to the ex- 
pression of an ancient author, they were able 
to count, at one particular period, more 
statues in the imperial city than inhabitants ! 
They did not content themselves with raising 
statues to deceased worthies, but awarded 
that honour to sundry living characters of 
merit. 

Mere resemblance of feature is by no 
means the only, or even the principal, des#- 
deratum in a statue ; it should display, in a 
striking manner, the elevation of soul, the 
grandeur of character which might have 
rendered the object worthy of calling forth 
the exercise of the sculptor’s chisel. 

The general character of a man may be 
justly gathered when he is in a state of re- 
pose, than when agitated by any particular 
and transitory passion; and, according to 
this theory, it is fair to presume, that a tran- 
quil attitude, as chosen by Mr. Lucas in his 
statue of Dr. Johnson, 1s best adapted to 
express the prevailing characters of the per- 
sonage presented by a statue. 

The statue of Dr. Johnson, which is of co- 
lossal proportions, being nineteen feet high, 
is erected in the market place, Lichfield, 
opposite the house in which he was born,* 
September 18, 1709. The learned doctor is 
represented sitting in an easy chair, with 
his chin resting on his right hand, in deep 
thought, surrounded with a pile of books, 
and habited in the robes of an LL.D. over 
his usual dress. The likeness is esteemed 
to be a very faithful one of the great 
original. The pedestal ix divided into com- 
partments, in which are represented, in bold 
relief, three incidents of his life. 

The foundation for the statue was laid, 
with appropriate ceremonies, by the Rev. 
J. T. Law, Chancellor of the Diocese, on 
Thursday, August 2, 1838. The Common 
Hall and Council of the City of Lichfield, 
held a meeting on August 14, 1838, when 
they voted their most grateful thanks to the 


tion to the city,—a just tribute to the im- 
mortal memory of the illustrious Johnson; 
and they also presented the resolution, beau- 
tifully written on vellum, to which the city 
seal was affixed, in due form, to Mr. Law. 
It was further agreed, the body corporate 
should accompany Mr. Law in procession, 
with the usual ceremonials, from the Guild- 
hall to the base of the statue, for the pur- 
pose of receiving Livery of Siezin, on behalf 
of the citizens. 

The statue is the work of Mr. R. C. 
Lucas, a native of Salisbury, and will add 
much to his already high reputation. 

In answer to the many critical remarks on 
this work of art, the sculptor thus replies, in 
his speech, on the presentation of the statue 
by the Donor to the citizens of Lichfield, 
August 14, 1838; he says, “I avail myself of 
this opportunity of explaining my intentions 
of the treatment of the work, and for the 
suke of the kind and generous donor, request 
permission to notice some of the remarks 
that may honestly be urged against it. And, 
sir, we are all thin-skinned where most it is 
needed thickest—under the lash of the critic ; 
for criticism has done its work, and done it 
wrongfully—as it has effectually—it broke the 
spirit of Kirke White, silenced the gong of the 
gentle Keats, and laid its obstructive finger 
on the fine genius of Chatterton, This 
statue is literal matter-of-fact kind of sculp- 
ture :—look to its locality—on the spot of 
his nativity—in the market-pluce—and then 
say, if the ideal treatment, though proper 
for a temple, would not be out of place in 
the market-place ? Then the critic, who has 
taken the impression of his appearance from 
his exquisite ‘ Rambler;’ his elegant and 
princely ‘ Rasselas ;’ the venerable ‘ Imlac ;’ 
the beautiful ‘ Neykeya ;’ and the charm- 
ing, ‘ Pekuah;’ he exclaims against his 
ponderous appearance—his cynical aspect. 
But the sound sense of the donor observed 
—‘ You have the picture of him by Rey- 
nolds; work his statue from that; it will 
excel any effort of your imagination.’ And 
thus have I attempted to place him in pro- 
pria persund, clothed in the habiliments his 
learning had won for him; and, reposing, 
after the labours of his life, on the spot of 
his nativity.’’ 

The Lichfield Examiner, in noticing the 
statue, says, ‘* It is a work of high genius, 
and full of life, character, and expression ; 
and though the professional eye may dis- 
cover some minor defects, yet the conception 
of the work may defy the sharp fang of 
unfeeling criticism.” 


Description of the Relievos of the Pedestal. 


In the compartment where Dr. Johnson 
‘is represented, when of the age of three 


. ‘ Seats, being on his father’s shoulders, listen- 
Rev. J.T. Law, for this munificent dona- Toe to Dr. Sacheverell preaching in Lichfield 
Cathedral; it is intended to show ‘“ his 
power in youth.” 


® Fora view and description of Dr. Johnson’s birth- 
place, see Mirror, vol. 20, p. 572. : 
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In the second, he is being borne to school 
on the shoulders of his fellows, indicating 
that “in youth he put forth the budding of 
his future powers.” 





























In the above is represented his doing 
enance in Uttoxeter market, where he stood 
barecheaded, exposed to the storm, the same 
number of hours he had, forty years previous, 
compelled his father to stand there, when 
ill, by his refusing to keep the book-stall for 
him: emblematical of “his moral great- 
fess.” 





NOVEMBER. 
I nave passed through the garden, so lately the seat 
Of all that was lovely, enchanting, and sweet ; 
But ah! what a change is there now to deplore, 
The spot once sv charming can charm us bo more. 
No longer the rose and the lily combine, 
In the soul-soothiug lustre of beauty divine ; 
But dark shrivelled \eaves lie here strew'd in their 


stead, 
For the sweets of the gardea are wither'd and dead. 
And mute are those songsters, whose music refin'd 
Delighted the ear aad gave peace to the mind ; 
Ceas’d, ceas'd are their matin, their evening song, 
For the notes of the warblers are silent and goue. 
And thus will it be when affection no more 
Shall cherish those bosoms she smil'd on before ; 
The weary-worn pilgrim shall bend to his doom, 
And forget life’e frail sweets in the sleep of the tomb. 


. &. 





REVIVALS OF “THE TEMPEST.” 
To Shadwell first, and afterwards to Dryden, 
was allotted the task of adopting Shak- 
speare’s Tempest to the stage. Many and 
various have been the revivals and changes 
of the Tempest; but, until now, Dryden’s 
play has been preserved and preferred to 
that of Shakspeare, for the sake of Purcell’s 
music. Arne added some songs to it; as 
did Smith, when it was revived by Garrick, 
in 1756; Linley, too, made some additions; 
but these were all vocal. None of these 

rs, though eminent in their way, 
were equal to the task aes | whee 
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Shaksperian outline: their knowledge of the 
power and application of instruments was 
not beyond the power of their age, and 
would now be termed scanty. In 1790, 
Kemble revived the Tempest; but caring 
little about the musical part of the play, 
and knowing less, he left it as he found it. 
It was afterwards produced at Covent-Gar- 
den, when Davy took a good deal of pains in 
getting it up, writing a new overture, 
founded on the prominent airs of the piece, 
and new act-music: but Davy’s score was 
no melo-dramatic music, and probably none 
was written. Mr. Macready has now added 
the Tempest, which is almost a new play, 
to the catalogue of triumphal revivals; 
which bring crowds, hold them entranced, 
and send them home delighted.— Extracted 
Srom an elaborate critique in the Spectator. 


OUR NATIONAL LITERATURE. 
No. IV. 

(For the Mirror.) 
Conremporaneous with Caaucer, (who ap- 
peared with all the grace and lustre of a true 

t, in an age which compelled him to 
struggle with a barbarous lauguage, and when 
to write verses at all was a singular qualifica- 
tion,) was John Gower, a poet of some cele- 
brity. His principal work, entitled, Confessio 
Amantis, consists of a series of tales, illus- 
trating the moral virtues and the contrasting 
vices ; and continuing the link from Chaucer, 
John Ledgate, Abbot of Bury, a versifier of 
many works in our language, flourished. 
From the decease of Ledyate until the reign 
of Elizabeth, there is a dreary void in English 
poetry. The wars of the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster involved the nation in eternal 
distractions. The spirit of religious persecu- 
tion, too, now let louse, fastened on the no- 
blest victims; and a crusade was preached 
against the free exercise of the newly-awaked 
mental powers of the people. Wit and poetry 
began to be dreaded by the (corrupt) ecclesi- 
astical power as dangerous; and were sup- 
pressed with rigour. But other circumstances 
were at work to counteract the foul conspi- 
racy. The drt of Printing worked out 
mighty effects: classical leasning was re- 
vived in all Europe ; wealth increased ; know- 
ledge was diffused; and the Rerormarion 
came at last to rouse the dormant energies of 
mankind, (and especially the national genius 
of this country,) and to excite that struggle, 
which was to be attended with such great 
effects in the intellectual as well as civil and re- 
ligious condition of the people of these lands. 

Towards the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VIII. our national literature began to 
assume that aspect of majestic power, which 
stamped its impress for ever on the world, in 
the writings of Bacon and SHaksprears. 
The Drama seemed the grand focus in which 
the overflowing geuius of the nation concen- 
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trated itself. Shirley, Ford, Massinger, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Ben Jonson ; these were each 
master-spirits impregnated with creative 
energy and power, and, as individuals, had 
power enough to have lent a tone to the lite- 
rature of an age. Nevertheless, all these 
stars were shining in the firmament toge- 
ther: some in the zenith of intellectual man- 
hood ; some only emerging in beauty from 
the horizon of youth ; and others declining in 
the reverend glory of old age! 

Truly it might be said, “ there were giants 
in the earth in those days ;’’ and, by compa- 
rison, the ordinary achievements of the hu- 
man mind sunk into pigmy insignificance. 
Take it all in all, if we extend it down to 
comprehend Milton, it was the most brilliant 
epoch of intellectual splendour in the history 
of the world. It is that which, of all others, 
has left its memory most deeply imprinted on 
the minds of her posterity. It is the oftenest 
in our thoughts and in our mouths; fur- 
nishes us with the most consummately 
finished delineations of human society and 
manners; and exhibits the most completely 
to our view our moral construction and ten- 
dencies. The genius of that period threw a 
new flush over the face of creation. The wa- 
ters became more blue and limpid; the fo- 
rests more fresh and green; and the moun- 
tains more abrupt and sublime in the songs 
of Shakspeare ; while in the bold reasonings 
of Bacon, man’s nature became more tho- 
roughly understood, and was more beautifully 
illustrated. Lord Bacon could of course only 
be comprehended by the more subtile and re- 
fined spirits of the day: not only were his 
works hidden by the language which: he 
adopted from the public eye ; his speculations 
too were of a kind not very likely to ‘arrest 
general attention. To Shakspeare and his 
compeers was owing the intellectual impulse 
given to society, illuminating the dark and 
refining the ignorant. The theatre was a 
place requiring no preparatory study. Be- 
fore the public eye were exhibited spectacles, 
illustrative of virtue and vice; examples for 
their imitation or abhorrence ; scenes to draw 
forth their indignation or their tears. Let me 
be understood. I am not refering to the 
stage as a schoul of moral discipline. I am 
stating causes, not following out effects. 
Principle and experience alike support me in 
the conclusion, that the drama, as a moral 
agent, defeats itself. It drives folly from one 
mask only to assume another. The ethics of 
the stage-house may be correct, but the ope- 
ration of them counteracts the principle. 
Let me say all that I can, however, in com- 
mendation of mighty powers and extraordi- 
nary genius. There is a striking proof of the 


aliiance of these with proper moral feeling in: 


our great bard. Shakspeare is by far the 
least infected with the grossness of the poets 
of his age. He never makes indecent scenes 


and avowedly.vicious pursuits, as Beaumont 
and Fletcher do, (likewise Ben Jonson,) the 
principal and prominent object of his dramas, 
There are no seductions addressed to the 
imagination, as in the writers of. the second 
Charles’s reign. His great business is with 
the human heart. 
“ His was the master spirit ! 

At his spells the heart gave up its secrets ; 

Like the Mount of Horeb smitten by the prophet's 


rod, 
Its hidden springs gushed forth. 
Time, that grey rock, 
At whose bleak base the fame of lesser bards 
Is dashed to pieces. was the pedestal 
On which his genius rose ; and rooted there 
Stands like a mighty statue, reared so high 
Above the frowns and tempests of the world, 
That heaven's unshorn and unimpeded beams 
Have round its awful brows a glory shed 
Immortal as their own!” 


H.I. 


SPONTANEOUS HUMAN COM- 
BUSTION.—No. V. 


Mr. WILNER, a surgeon at Coventry, wrote 
a minute account of a case which occurred 
in that city, in 1772. His paper, which 
was published in the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions,’’ is very interesting, on account of 
its entering into details of the previous habits 
of the patient. We condense the following 
narrative from his statement. Mary Clues, 
of Gosford-street, ayed 52, and of indifferent 
character, was much addicted to drinking. 
Since the death of her busband, which’ hap+ 
pened about a year and a half before her 
own, her propensity for liqdor increased to 
such a degree, that she is said to have drunk 
from half a pint to a quart of rum daily. 
Her’ health gradually declined; she grew 
thinner; her complexion altered, and her 
skin became dry. About three months 
before her death she was attacked with the 
jaundice ; but she still continued her custom 
of dram-drinking, and generally smoked a 
pipe every night. No one lived with her ig 
the. house; but her neighbours used fre- 
quently to look in upon her, and one of them 
generally sat up with her at night. She 
often used to exclaim to this person that 
she saw the devil in some part of the room, 
and that he was come to take her away. 
Her bed-room was. on the ground floor, and 
was paved with bricks. The grate was so 
small as to be capable of containing but a 
small quantity of fuel. Parallel to it, and at 
the distance of three feet, stood the bedstead, 
which had only one curtain, and that on the 
opposite side. She was accustomed to lie 
on her side, close to the edge of the bedstead, 
next the fire; and on Sunday morning, 
March 1, she tnmbled on the floor, where 





-her helpless state obliged her to lie’ some 
time; till Mary Rollyer (her next door 
neighbour) came accidentally to see her; 
and, with some difficulty, got her into bed. 
That night she refused to have any one to 
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sit up with her; and at half-past eleven, 
aman named Brooks (an occasional atten- 
dant) left her as well as usual, and locked 
the door. He had previonsly placed two 
pieces of coal on the back of the fire, and 
a rushlight in a_ candlestick, on a 
chair, nenr the head of the bed, but not on 
the side where the curtain was. At halt- 
past five o’clock the next morning, smoke 
was observed to issue from the window, 
and upon breaking open the door, flames 
were perceived in the room; but they were 
easily extinguished by the help of a tew 
buckets of water. Between the bed and 
the fireplace lay the remains of Mrs. Clues. 
Part of one of the lower limbs, and the whole 
of the other, were untouched; but with this 
exception, there were no remains of skin, 
flesh, or intestines; and the bones were 
calcined, and covered with a whitish efflor- 
escence. The skull lay near the head of the 
hed, the legs toward the bottom, and the 
spine in a curved direction; so that she ap- 
eared.to have been burnt while lying on 
er right side, with her back next the grate. 
When the flames were extinguished, it ap- 
peared that very little damage had been done 
to the furniture of the room; and that the 
side. of the bed next the fire had suffered 
most. This is what we should expect; and 
here, probably, were the flames which were 
found on entering the room. ‘The bedstead 
was superficially burnt ; but the bed, sheets, 
and blankets, were not destroyed. The 
curtain on the opposite side of the bed was 
untouched; and a deul door near the bed 
was not injured. “I was in the room,” 
says the surgeon, “about two hours alter 
the mischief was discovered. I observed 
that the walls, and every thing in the room, 
were coloured black ; and that there was a 
very disugreeable vapour. The only way I 
can account for it is, by supposing that she 
again tumbled out of bed, and that her 
night-dress was set fire to, either by the 
candle from the chair, or by a coal falling 
from the grate ; and that her body was ren- 
dered inflammable by the immense quantity 
of spirituous liquors she had drunk.” 

M. Foderé, a French medico-legist, of 
great reputation, has treated of this subject 
with his usual ability. He observes, that a 
careful and judicious comparison of the 

jhenomena of the animal economy, with the 

iscoveries constantly making in the physical 
sciences, tending to explain those pheno- 
mena, cannot fail considerably to enlarge 
the sphere of our knowledge, and to render 
our own posterity familiar with facts, which 
now appear to us incredible. ‘The first 
step of the eighteenth century, in the revival 
of the sciences, was made in a spirit of doubt, 
or rather of an excess of incredulity. We 
now believe more than our fathers, because 
the extent of our researches, guided by a 


new plan of study, has brought before us’ 
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many new things; but many others are still. 
looked upon as impossible, though they will 
one day be regarded as certain.” He brings 
forward in illustration of these remarks, the 
power which certain living bodies have of 
resisting the action of fire on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the spontaneous combus- 
tions which have sometimes taken place. 
With respect to the first, he refers to the 
tenth volume of the “ Academie des Sciences 
de Paris,” for several remarkable examples 
of incombustibility; and observes, that 
Paris, as weli as all Europe, has been wit- 
ness in our own day to similar facts. He 
allows that in these facts there may have been 
more or less jugglery, and more or less 
inexactitude in the accounts of observers ; 
but he maintains that they possess a great 
deal of truth notwithstanding. ‘ These 
astonishing phenomena have been attributed 
to hardness of the skin, and superabundance 
of the enticle; and that explanation was 
plausible so long as the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet were alone concerned ; 
but we have lately seen the same insensibility 
to fire manifested by every part of the sur- 
face of the body, and even by the interior of 
the body.” He atiributes this incombusti- 
bility partly to a superabundance of oxygen 
in the skin, and partly to the great strength 
of the vital principle, in robust bodies. He 
confines himself, however, to “ the examples 
still more numerous and equally incontestible 
of spontaneous human combustion;  sup- 
ported by facts submitted to our own senses, 
and by the testimony of witnesses the most 
worthy of credit.” In taking leave of the 
former, he gives a parting glance at ‘ those 
times of magic, witchcraft, and fairyism, 
when crimes were judged of by the ordeal of 
fire ; and when our stont-hearted ancestors, 
in order to prove their innocence, submitted 
themselves to what was called ‘the judg- 
ment of God.’?” He then makes some re- 
marks on the interesting case we have already 
detailed; in which M. Millet, of Rheims, so 
nearly escaped the scaffold, on a_ false 
charge of having murdered his wife, and 
then burned the body, in order to make it 
appear that she perished accidentally by 
fire. ‘Millet escaped this unmerited 
punishment, only at the expense of his for- 
tune, and the good opinion of his fellow- 
men. A similar case cannot happen again ; 
because justice, enlightened by medical re- 
search, will no longer doubt the possibility 
of spontaneous human combustion, whether 
produced by the immoderate use of spiri- 
tuous liquors, or by any other cause; and 
will no longer confound its very different 
phenomena with those of ordinary combuse 
tion.’”? He remarks that some facts of this 
kind were known at an early period; and 
that (among other writings on the subject) 
M. René Moreau, (a physician of Puris,) 
published a letter in 1644, in which he 
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speaks of a flame that issued from the 
stomach of a woman, who died at Lyons; 
which flame he considers to be of the same 
nature as the ignis lambeus, of which Virgil 
speaks, in the second book of the Zneid, 
line 683. 

“ Ecce levis summo de vertice visuo Tuli 

Fundere lumen apex, tactuque innoxia molles 

Lambere Jlamma comas, et circum tempora pasci.’”® 
From the instances which he gives of hu- 
man combustion, we shall select those which 
we have not already detailed. 

In the month of February, 1779, Mary- 
Ann Jaufiiet, the widow of a man named 
Gravier, a shoe-maker, at Aix, in Provence, 
was burnt to death in her chamber. She was 
sixty years of age, very fat, inclined to drink, 
and very sensible to cold. A surgeon of that 
place, named Roccus, was commissioned to 
make a report of the miserable remains of the 
unfortunate creature; he found only a mass 
of ashes; and the bones were calcined to 
such a degree, as to be reduced to powder on 
the slightest pressure. The skull, one hand, 
and one foot, had partly escaped the action of 
the fire. At the distance of two steps from 
these remains, was the supper-table untouched, 
and under the table a stoves; the grate of 
which, being partially burnt away by long 
usage, } ted a large opening; this stove 
had contained fire. A chair which was near, 
had the seat and front of the legs burned; 
and with this exception, there was no other 
appearance of fire, either in the chimney, or 
in the room itself. All the rest of the furni- 
ture was in its usual state; so that with the 
exception of the chair (which seemed, how- 
ever, to have been burnt separately), no com- 
bustible matter appeared to have contributed 
to the prompt incineration of the body, which 
had been effected in about seven or eight 
hours. 

Ou the J0th of December, 1799, M. 
Neveux, an “ officier de santé,” at Paris, 
reported that he went with a commissary of 
police, to the house of a man named Bias; 
and that he there saw the remains of a 
human body ;—that of the wife of Bias. 
The whole trunk appeared a mass of char- 
coal, sending forth a painfully disagreeable 
odour. The breast-bone and the muscles of 
the abdomen appeared to be more affected 
than the rest. Of the four extremities, only 
one foot remained of the natural appearance. 
The head, which was still attached to the 
trunk, was bloated and pnffed up. Only a 
chair and a table, near the body, were found 
burnt. The neighbours declared they had 
heard this woman working and talking only 
two hours before. 

M. Valentin, a surgeon, informed M. 
Foderé, that when he was at Cuen, in Nor- 
® © Strange to relate, from young Tulus’ head 

A lambent flame arose ; which gently spread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed.” 
Dryden's Translation. 





mandy, in 1780 or 1781, an unmarried lady, 
more than sixty years of age (distinguished 
by a fondness for strong liquors, and a fancy 
for petting animals) was consumed in her 
apartment, at some distance from the fire, 
which was very small. People flocked in 
crowds to the houve, which exhaled an odour 
of burnt fat. They found only the skull and 
the two feet. together with a small quantity 
of ashes. These remains were lying on the 
fluor, which was a little burned. 

We shall conclude this paper with a para- 
graph, which we have just seen in a periodical 
publication ; and which will afford a useful 
caution to the ladies, how they admit combus- 
tible articles into their “ bags” or their bosoms. 
“ A young lady, intending to sue for a breach 
of promise of marriage, put her lover’s billets- 
doux into a dag, for the purpose of producin; 
them in court; when, strange to tell, their 
own natural warmth produced spontaneous 
combustion; and when the bag was opened, 
there was nothing in it but ashes.” in 

N. 





HAMLET’S GRAVE. 


Aone the many objects of interest to a 
stranger at Elsinore, are the castle or fortress, 
and the garden of Marienslust, where is to 
be seen what is called the grave of Hamlet. 
The interior of the fortress contains nothing 
remarkable ; the grave is a misnomer—for 
Hamlet lived, reigned, and died, and was bu- 
tied in Jutland. A conspiracy had been 
formed against his life by his step-father and 
mother, as the ancient Dutch chronicles state; 
he feigned imbecility of mind, being aware of 
the plot laid to destroy him, formed another 
against them, and eventually burned to death 
the whole family, by setting fire to a house in 
which they were, and stopping up the doors. 
He afterwards reigned quietly and respecta- 
bly, and died a natural death. 1 may affirm 
that there is no brook crowned with willows 
near Elsinore, where Ophelia could have pe- 
rished, and the enthusiastic reader of Shake- 
peare may be relieved from the pain her fate 
has inspired him with, by the conclusion of 
its falsity. The grave of Hamlet, as seen in 
Denmark, is to the back of the mansion of 
Mariensiust, about a stone’s throw; you catch 
a view of the sea between a contiguous clump 
of trees planted in a circle, and it is noted by 
some scattered square stones of small size, 
which appear to have once served for a ceno- 
taph, and which stand on a knoll or rising 
mound covered and surrounded by beech trees. 
I could learn nothing of their history—they 
seem little respected or thought about by the 
inhabitants of Elsinore, but pious and roman- 
tic pilgrims have couveyed away considerable 
portions of them, and a few years will proba- 


bly witness their total dispersion.— New York 
Mirror. 
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Biography. 


NOTICES RESPECTING THE ANCIENT FAMILY 
OF DE TONI, NOW CALLED TOONE. 
Your remarks in the last Mérror, vol. xxix. 
p- 273; on Thornbury Castle, built by the 
Duke of Buckingham, temp. Henry VIII, 
induces me to send you an account of the 
ancient and noble family of De Toni and 
Stafford, its rise, and very extraordinary de- 

cadence. 

This family, though now reduced, and 
many of its branches extinct, was one of the 
first in wealth and honour, both in Normandy 
and England; the name is derived from 
Tosni, in Normandy ; it boasts alliances with 
the royal houses of Plantagenet and Tudor, 
and anterior, to that of Rollo, the founder of 
those houses ; by intermarriages, it is related 
to most of the principal nobility of England. 
The dignity of standard-bearer of Normandy 
was hereditary in the family, and its chief 
held that honourable post under Rollo, who, 
in the ninth century, compelled Charles the 
Simple, king of France, to cede Neustria, af- 
terwards called Normandy, in full sove- 
reignty ; they were related in blood to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, for Alice, daughter of 
Roger ce Tuni, standard-bearer of Normandy, 
married William Fitzosborne, who was son of 
Osbernus Crepon, whose father, Herfrastus, 
was brother to Gunnora, wife to Richard, se- 
cond Duke of Normandy, great grandfather 
to the Conqueror. 

This Roger de Toni had issue, Ralph de 
Toni, and Robert de Toni; Ralph came to 
England with the Conqueror, and served 
with distinction at the battle of Hastings ; 
his name appears in the Battle Abbey Roll 
as one of the suite of William the Conqueror, 
by the name of “ Le Sire de Toney;’’ he 
was, by virtue of his hereditary right, stand- 
ard-bearer of Normandy ; and, for his galiant 
conduct at Hastings, was rewarded with large 
grants of land in Warwick and Staffordshire, 
but of which the, most important was at 
Flamstead, in Herts. In the tormer counties, 
and the adjoining one of Leicester, many of 
the collateral branches still exist. 

Ralph de Toni married Isabel, daughter of 
Simon de Montiort, by whom he had issue, 
Ralph, who married Judith, daughter of Wal- 
theof, Earl of Northumberland : from him de- 
scended Robert de Toni, who distinguished 
himself uoder Edward I. in various battles in 
Gascony and Scotland, and particularly at 
the siege and surrender of Carlaverok Castle. 
Tn.a very ancient heraldic poem, his chivalric 
beating is noticed by the narrator as one of 
the knights’ attendant on Edward at that 
memorable siege in 1300. 

“ Blanche Cote et bianche Allettes, 
Escu blanche et baniere blanche, 
Portoit o la vermeille manche, 
Robert de Toni, ki bien signe 
Ke il est du Chevalier au ligne.” 


Which Norman French may be literally 
translated— 
“ A white coat and white plumage, 

A white shield and lawur, Kat 

Borne with a red manche, 

By Robert de Toni, in confirmation 

Of his knightly lineage.” 

And at the siege it is stated, to the honour 

of his prowess— 

Ceus ki estoient sur le mur 

Robert de Toni moult grivoit. 
intimating that the combatants on the castle 
walls were much distressed by Robert de Toni. 
This chief was summoned to Parliament, 
1299, as Baron de Toni; but dying without 
issue in 1311, the title became extinct: his 
large estates descended to his sister and 
heiress, Alice de Toni, who was thrice mar- 
ried ; first, to Thomas Leybourne; second, 
to Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick ; 
and, third, to William de Zouche, of Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, in the county of Leicester, a branch 
of the family of the Zouches, Earls of Bretagne. 
Robert de Toni, the younger son of Roger, 
assumed the surname of De Stafford, in con- 
sequence of being appointed governor of Staf- 
ford Castle: he married Avice de Clare, and 
had issue, Nicholas de Stafford, who had issue, 
Robert de Stafford, who died 1176, and was 
succeeded in the barony by his son and heir, 
Robert de Stafford, who dying without issue, 
the feudal barony devolved upon his sister, 
Millicent, who married Hervey Bagot, whose 
son by her assumed the name of Stafford: 
he married Petronilla, sister of William de 
Ferrars, Earl of Derby, and died 1237, leav- 
ing issue, Hervey, who died in 124], with- 
out issue, and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther and heir, Robert de Stafford, who 
married Alice, daughter of Thomas Cor- 
bet, Esq., and died 1282: he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Nicholas, who was killed 
before Drosellan Castle, 1287. His son 
Edmund was summoned to Parliament by 
Edward I. in 1299, as Baron Stafford: he 
married Margaret, daughter of Ralph Lord 
Basset, and had issue, Ralph, his successor, 
who was knighted, and made Seneschal of 
Aquitaine by Edward IIf.: he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Cressy, 
having the command of the van of the army ; 
for his services he was made one of the first 
Knights of the Garter, in 1351, created 
Earl of Stafford, and appointed Captain. 
general of Aquitaine ; he married Marga 
daughter of Hugh de Audeley, Earl of Glou- 
cester, by Margaret de Clare, daughter, 
through Lady Jane Plantagenet, of King 
Edward I.: he died 1372, and had issue, 
Ralph, who died in his lifetime; and Hugh, 
who succeeded him: he married Lady Phi- 
lippa Beauchamp, daughter of Thomas Earl 
of Warwick: and died 1386, leaving issue, 
Thomas, who married Lady Anne Piant 
net, daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, Di 
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of Gloucester, one of the sons of Edward III.: 
he died in 1392, and was succeeded by his 
brother, William de Stafford, who dying a 
minor, his honours devolved to his brother, 
Edmund de Stafford, who married Lady 
Anne Plantagenet, his brother Thomas’s 
widow; he was killed at the battle of 
Shrewsbury, in 1403, and left issue, Hum- 

hrey, his successor, who was constituted by 
Henry VI. captain of the town and marches 
of Calais; and in consequence of his alliance 
with the royal family, was created, in 1444, 
Duke of Buckingham ; he was killed fight- 
ing for the House of Lancaster, at the battle 
of Northampton, 1460: he married Lady 
Anne Neville, daughter of Ralph, Earl of 
Westmorland; and had issue, Humphrey, 
slain at the battle of St. Alban’s; Henry, se- 
cond duke, his grandson and heir, succeeded, 
and was the chief instrument in raising 
Richard IIL. to the throne of England; but 
atterwards conspiring to dethrone him, he 
was betrayed into the custody of Richard, 
who caused him to be heheaded in 1483; his 
Grace married Catherine, daughter of Rich- 
ard Widville Earl Rivers, and had issue, Ed- 
ward de Stafford, third Duke, who was re- 
stored by Henry VII., made a knight of the 
garter, and lord high constable of England ; 
but he having offended Cardinal Wolsey in 
the subsequent reign, that haughty prelate 
caused a frivolous accusation to be made 
against him, upon which he was tried and 
beheaded, 1521; he married Ellen, danghter 
of Henry Karl of Northumberland, and left 
issue, Henry, who was restored by Edward 
VI. to the Barony, but only to a small por- 
tion of the princely appendages ; he married 
Ursula, daughter of Sir Richard Pole, by 
Margaret Plantagenet, Countess of Salis- 
bury, daughter of George Duke of Clarence, 
and niece of Edward IV. and Richar« III. ; 
by whom he had issue, Kdward, who suc- 
ceeded him, and who was summoned to Par- 
liament 23rd Eliz. as Baron Stafford: he 
married Mary, daughter of Edward Earl of 
Derby, and died 1603; he had issue, Ed- 
ward, who married Isabel, daughter of Tho- 
mas Forster, Esq., by whom he had issue, 
Edward, who married Anne, daughter of 
James Wilford, Esq. ; he left issue, Edward, 
who died unmarried, 1637, in consequence 
of which the Barony devolved upon Roger 
Stafford, third son of the restored Baron ; he 
was denied it, and in fact compelled to sur- 
tender it, on account of his poverty, to 
Charles 1.; he died unmarried, in 1640, and 
thus ended the great grandson of Margaret 
Plantagenet, daughter and heiress of George 
Duke of Clarence, the brother of two kings, 
Edward IV. and Richard III., and with him 
ended the male line of the princely honours 
and large possessions of Robert de Toni. 

The armorial bearings of the family are, 
« Argent a Maunch on 3’ and the colla- 


teral branches bear a crest, “ 4 dexter hand 
and arm couped, ing @ snake proper. 

The Stafford Franch, “ Or, 5 chevron 
gules;” it does not appear why the armorial 
bearings of De Toni were discontinued by this 
younger scion of the old family. 

In consequence of the surrender ef ‘the 
Barony by Roger de Stafford, a new grant 
was made in favour of Sir William Howard, 
younger son of Thomas Earl of Arundel, who 
married Mary, daughter of Edward, the 
twelfth Baron Stafford ; he was beheaded in 
1680, and was succeeded by his son Henry, 
who was ereated Earl Stafford, but died 
without issue; his nephew and successer, 
William, married a daughter of Sir George 
Holman, and died 1734, leaving William 
Matthias, third Earl, who died wihout issue. 
John Paul Stafford Howard, his uncle and 
heir, married Elizabeth, daughter of -— 
Ewen, Esq., and died 1762, without issue, 
by which the Earldom became extinct. The 
Barony descended to George William, six- 
teenth Baron Stafford, as heir general of 
Lady Mary Stafford Howard, sister and heir 
of John Paul Stafford Howard: she married 
Francis Plowden, Esq., and had issue, Mary, 
who married Sir George Jerningham, Bart., 
who died 1774. and had issue the present 
Peer, George William Baron Stafford, to 


_which honour he succeeded 17th June, 1824, 


on the reversal of the attainder of William, 
fifteenth Baron Stafford. 

A collateral branch of this family emigrated 
to Ireland some centuries ago, from whom 
descended the late Sweeny Toone. Esq., and 
Sir Wm. Toone, both of the Kast India 
Company’s Service. 

W. O. Eron. 


“Anecdote Gallery. 


NELL GWYNN. 


Arter the elevation of Nell Gwynn, to be 
the mistress of Charles IJ., we find her 
dignified in the play-bills with the title of 
‘Madame Ellen,’ by which name she was 
popularly known. She appeared once or 
twice on the stage after the birth of her 
eldest son, but retired from it altogether in 
1671. About this time she was located one 
of the ladies of the Queen’s privy-chamber, 
under which title she was lodged in White- 
hall. Madame Ellen lost none of her popu- 
larity by her ‘elevation.’ She carried with 
her into the court the careless assurance of 
her stage manners; and, as Burnet says, 
*¢ continued to hang on her clothes with the 
same slovenly negligence ;”’ but she likewise 
carried there, qualities even more rare in a 
court than coarse manners and negligent 
attire, the same frolic gaiety, the same inge- 
nuous nature, and the same kind and cordial 
benevolence, which had rendered her adored 
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atmong cher comrades. Her wit was us na- 
tural, and.as_ peculiar to herself, as the per- 
fume. to the flower. She seems to have been, 
as the- Duchess de Chaulnes expressed it, 
P nna d'esprit, par le grace de Dieu.” 

er bon mots fell from her lips with such an 
uapremeditated felicity of expression, and 
her turn of humour was so periectly original, 
that, though it occasionally verged upon ex- 
travagance and vulgarity, even her maddest 
flights became her; “as if,” says one of 
her contemporaries, “ she alone had the pa- 
tent from heaven to engross all hearts.” 
Burnet. calls her “ the wildest and indis- 
cretest creature that ever was in a court ;” 
and, speaking of the King’s constant attach- 
ment to her, “ but, after all, he never treated 
her with the decencies of a mistress." This 
last observation of the good bishop is certainly 
‘twisted into a phrase of some obscurity ;” 
the truth is, that Nell had a natural turn 
for goodness, which survived all her ex- 
cesses; she was wild and extravagant, but 
not rapacious or selfish—frail, not vicious ; 
she never meddled with politics, nor made her- 
self the tool of ambitious courtiers. At the 
time that the King’s mistresses were every 
where execrated for theic avarice and arro- 
gance,. it was remarked that Nell Gwynn 
never asked anything for herself, never gave 
herself unbecoming ‘airs, as if she deemed 
her unhappy situation a subject of pride; 
there is not a single instance of her using 
her influence over Charles for any unworthy 
purpose, but, on the contrary, the presents 
which the King’s love or bounty lavished 
upon her, she gave and spent freely, and 
thisfortune, deserved or undeserved, never 
approached her in vain. Once, as she was 
dfiving up Ludgate-hill, she saw a poor 
clergyman in the hands of the sheriffs 
officers, and, struck with compassion, she 
alighted from her carriage, inquired into 
the circumstances of the arrest, and paid his 
debt on the spot, and finding, on application 
to the vouchers he had named, that his 
character was as unexceptionable as his 
misfortunes were real, she generously be- 
friended him and his family. The plan of 
that fine institution, Chelsea Hospital, 
would probably never have been completed, 
at least in the reign of Charles, but for the 
persevering and benevolent enthusiasm of 
this woman, who never let the King rest 
till it was carried into execution. 

These, and many other instances of her 
kind nature, endeared her to the populace. 
On one occasion a superb service of plate, 
which had been ordered for the Duchess of 
Portamouth, was exhibited in the shop of a 
certain goldsmith, and the common people 
crowded round to gaze. On learning for 
whom it wus intended they broke out into 
execrations und abuse, wishing the silver 
melted and poured down her throat, and 
loudly exclaiming that “it had been ‘much 


better bestowed on Madame Ellen.—From 
Mrs. Jameson’s Memoirs of the Beauties of 
the Court of Charles I]. 





LADY TYRCONNEL. 

Ar the revolution, Tyrconnel, faithful to the 
interests of his old master, refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to William IIL, and 
placed himself at the head of King James’s 
party in Ireland ; and James rewarded his 
fidelity by sending him over the patent of 
Viceroy, and appointed him Commander-in- 
Chief. Lady Tyrconnel from this time re- < 
sided in Dublin Castle, with her three 
beautiful daughters, now growing into 
womanhood. She held her state as Vice- 
Queen with much grace and mugnificence ; 
and while her sister, Lady Churchill, threw 
all the weight of her influence, talents, and 
spirit, into the opposite party, she supported 
with yet more enthusiasm the interests of 
the exiled family, in which all the Hamil- 
tons and all the Talbots were engaged heart 
and soul. 

It was during her reign in Ireland, for 
such it might truly be called, that Lady 
Tyrconnel married her three daughters, by 
Hamilton, to three of the wealthiest and 
most powerful among the Irish nobles. 
Elizabeth, the eldest, became the wife of 
Lawrence, first Viscount Rosse; Frances, 
the second, and most beautiful of the three, 
married Henry, eighth Visconnt Dillon ; 
and Mary, the youngest, married Nicholas, 
Viscount Kingsland. They have since been 
distinguished as “ the three Viscountesses.” 

In 1689, when James II. had resolved to 
try his fortune in Ireland, he was met by Tyr- 
connel, and a numerous train of gallant and 
devoted followers, and conducted to Dublin 
Castle, where Lady Tyrconnel entertained 
him and his foreign and Irish adherents 
with French urbanity and Irish hospitality. 
On this occasion Tyrconnel was advanced 
to the dignity of Marquis and Duke of Tyr- 
connel, and received from the King every 
mark of affection and confidence. Six months 
afterwards the battle of the Boyne was 
fought, in which 15 Talbots of Tyrconnel’s 
family were slain, and he himself fought like 
a hero of romance. After that memorable 
defeat, King James and Tyrconnel reached 
Dublin on the evening of the same day. 

The Duchess, who had been left in the 
Castle, had passed 24 hours in the agonies 
of suspense ; but when the worst was known, 
she showed that the spirit and strength of 
mind which had distinguished her in her 
early days was not all extinguished. 

When tke King and her husband arrived 
as fugitives from the lost battle, on which 
her fortunes and her hopes had depended— 
harassed, faint, and so covered with mud that 
their persons could scarcely be distinguished 
—she, hearing of their plight, assembled all 
her household in’ state, dresved herself 
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richly, and received the fugitive King and 
his dispirited friends with all the splendour 
of court etiquette. Advancing to the head 
of the great staircase, with all her attendants, 
she kneeled on one knee, congratulated 
him on his safety, and invited him to a ban- 

et, respectfully inquiring what refreshment 
fre would be pleased to take at the moment. 
James answered sadly, that he had but little 
stomach for supper, considering the sorry 
breakfast he had made that morning. She, 
however, led the way to a banquet already 
prepared, and did the honours with as much 
self-possession and dignity as Lady Macbeth, 
though racked at the moment with equal 
terror and anxiety. 

The next day a council was held, when, in 
spite of the advice of the Duke and Duchess 
of Tyrconnel, James acceded to the wishes of 
Laupin and his French followers, who were 

anic struck, and determined on flying to 

rance. In the confused account of the 
movements of the two parties at this time, 
we find no further mention made of the 
Duchess of Tyrconnel, whose situation must 
have been in the highest degree interesting 
and agitating. It appears, however, that 
she and her husband quitted Ireland either 
in company with the King, or immediately 
after him, leaving her three married daugh- 
ters, and taking with her her two children 
by Tyrconnel. She joined the exiled Court 
of St. Germains, where she remained for 
several years.—Jbid. 


BOSCRMAN IDRA OF A WAGON. 

Mr. Scumz.en sent out an old wagon with 
a hunting party, when one of the fore wheels 
was broken, and the wagon remained stand- 
ing in the field for two months, at the end of 
which time a Boschman came to Mr. Schme- 
len’s place, and said that he had seen the 
missionary’s pack ow standing in the field 
for a long time, with a broken leg; and that, 
as he did not observe that it ate any grass, 
he was afraid that it would soon die of hunger 
if it was not taken away !—Alexander’s Ex. 
pedition of Discovery. 


THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 


Our readers, we are assured, will feel deeply 
interested in perusing the following report of 
the labours and proceedings of the Expedition 
to the Euphrates, under the command of 
Colonel Chesney, Royal Artillery, F. R. 8. 
Since the ing of the line of communica- 
tion to the East, by the way of the Cape, the 
condition and circumstances of the countries 
on the Euphrates, and beyond that “ ancient 
river,” has been much locked up from Euro- 
pean nations, and many places exist only in 
remembrance “ as a tale that is told.’ Im- 
portant and striking as it is to witness the 

rogress of the steam engine in our own land, 
| through remote hamlets where “ the 


steps of human paces have scarcely. bruised 
their flowrets,’’ and rushing on its irresistible 
level through the bowels of dogged rocks and 
sturdy mounds and mountains; it is, still 
more striking to witness its present and anti- 
cipated triumphs in those lands, where, like 
the laws of the Medes, their economy knows 
no change; and Ishmaelites may be seen at 
this day, as four thousand years ago, when 
they bought Joseph and carried him down 
on their camels, bearing spicery balm and 
pr yes from Gilead into Egypt. The energy 
of science has. swept the “ green mantle,” 
which, like that of a “ standing pool,” had 
caused the waters of the Euphrates to stag- 
nate in silence for many hundred generations. 

The object of the present communication 
is not to anticipate the interest which 
must naturally be felt, not only in the pro- 
gress of the expedition to the Euphrates, 
but also in the results obtained to science 
and general knowledge; for, to render these 
of any real value, they must be accompanied 
by the details of the means by which they 
were acquired. It is rather, therefore, with a 
view to the exhibition of how those means 
have been hitherto applied, and how the capa- 
bilities of the expedition have been directed, 
that the present statement is made, not, how- 
ever, omitting those details which a brief 
notice of this kind will admit when touching 
upon the labour, the progress, and the present 
condition of the enterprise itself. 


The voyage to Malta from Liverpool occu- 
pied a period of twenty-nine days, where 
some time was devoted to the determination 
of the intensity of magnetic forces, and the 
amount of the dip of the needle. 

During the stay at Malta, Colonel Chesney 
was much occupied with the general objects 
of the expedition, more particularly about the 
construction of flat boats. The George Can- 
ning had been separated from the Alban 
steamer, her consort, by rude weather off 
Cork, and it was found impossible to remedy 
this loss at the Mediterranean station; but 
the admiral, Sir Josias Rowley, allowed the 
Columbine sloop to accompany the expedition 
to the mouth of the Orxontes, and there was 
certainly every reason to rejoice in this arrange- 
ment; for not only was the George Canning 
taken in tow by the brig at all times when the 
weather permitted, but Commander Henderson 
and his officers secured the gratitude of evé 
member of the expedition by the most effi- 
cient and zealous services in landing the 
stores. 

The connexion between the George Can- 
ning and the shore having been established 
by means of a hawser extending from the 
ship across the bar of the Orontes, a distance 
of 1,200 yards, parties were sent on shore b 
the Columbine and George Canning, wit 
tents for their accommodation ; and the dis- 
embarkation was carried on with such spirit 
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and activity, that the site designated “ Amelia 
depét ” soon became a little camp, with a 
very mixed aspect, replete with bustle and 
useful occupations. 

The observatory being now fixed, Lieu- 
tenant Murphy applied himself to astrono- 
mical observations, more especially with the 
transit instrument that had come out with 
the expedition. The survey was soon after- 
wards begun under Lieutenant Murphy, 
Mr. Thompson, and Mr. Stenhouse, (who 
was sent by the admiral,) at Lataquia (Lao- 
dicea), but was limited to a determination 
of the outline of the coast, with its soundings, 
and an examination of the coast itself. Mr. 
Ainsworth also accompanied the party for 
purposes of natural history. 

he sites of Heraclium and Possidium 
were recognised. On their return, an ex- 
cursion was made to the summit of Pliny’s 
wonder, Mount Cassius or Gebel Acra. 
The succession of the various forms of ve- 
getation was noted. The party bivouacked 
near the summit, on which, April 28, there 
still remained some patches of snow. The 
results given by the barometer, which was 
observed at various heights, compared with 
a register kept at the sume time by Mr. 
Eden in the depét, coincided closely with 
those obtained trigonometrically by Lieute- 
nant Murphy, and which guve for the eleva- 
tion above the sea 5,318 feet; but this moun- 
tain, notwithstanding its great height, is 
entirely composed of supracretaceous lime- 
stones, characterized by cones and cerithie. 
At its north-eastern foot is an extensive 
deposit of highly crystalline gypsum, and, 
to the south-east, diallage rocks and serpen- 
tines break through the same formations, 
accompanied by lacustrine marls and silicious 
limestones. 

On the 29th of April a party, consisting 
of Lieutenant Murphy, Mr. Ainsworth, and 
Mr. Thompson, left the Orontes in a country 
buat to commence the survey of the Gulf of 
Scanderoon, and its neighbouring shores. 
The first points visited were Arsoos and 
Rhosus; an ascent was then made to Gebel 
Kaiserick, on which they bivouacked. Next 
came Schanderoon, and in its neighbourhood 
Jacob’s Well, the site of Myriandros ; to the 
south the pass of Bylan, gates of Syria (Pto- 
lemy), Amanian gates (Strabo), a defile in the 
mountains separating the Amanus from the 
Rhosus, and leading from Mariandros into 
the pluin of Antioch or Umk. 

In the north the remains of a marble gute- 
way, commonly called Jonas’s Pillars; (Ci- 
lician Gates of Ptolemy, L. Curtius, and 
Arrisn): this was the midnight halt of 
Alexander. The description of Zenophon 
refers to a narrow place contiguous to the 
sea. The latter applies itself distinctly to 
these ruins. Half a mile north of the Cili- 
cian Gates is the river Merketsaye (Kersus), 
and beyond a wall terminating in the sea, 


with a tower at the foot of the mountains ; 
the Kersus between two walls near 
the village of Merkets. This is the wall 
and gates of Zenophon; they are built of 
stone. Farther north is Bayas, (Baie Anton 
Itin) Myriandros, of Williams’s Geography 
of Ancient Asia; and there are several 
populous villages between Bayas and the 
ssus (Pinarus). At a subsequent period, 
in company with Colonel Chesney, this river 
was examined in detail, and also the ruins 
of a considerable town near some hills which 
enclose the Issic plain to the north-west, 
the Giaour Dagh or Amanus being east 
(pass of Dariusz, Amanian gates of Arrian), 
the whole corresponding closely with the 
latter historian’s description. Where the 
gulf runs to the west there are ruins of forts, 
castles, and gateways. From thence, pro- 
ceeding north-west by Kurd Kulac (Wolf's 
Ears, Tardequiea of D’Anville and Rennell) 
to Missis (Mesis), at a pass through low 
hills of sandstone, are the remains of a roud 
and archway, constructed in part of sand- 
stone, but chiefly of polygonal masses of 
basalt and lava, which no doubt have given 
rise to its name, Denur Kassore (Iron Gate), 
and Kara Kassore (Black Gate), the Arme- 
nian gates of Ptolemy, Armanice (Pyle of 
Colonel Leake), Upper Armanian gates 
(Rennell), Timour Kassore, or the Gate of 
Tamerlane (Mecca Itinerary by Geogra- 
phical Society of Paris). From hence the 
party visited Ayas (Agae), the mouths of 
the Jihoun Pysamus, where an interesting 
examination took place of the progress of 
alluvial deposits. The most westerly point 
reached was Karadash, the site of Mallus 
and Megarsus. The whole of the party 
being sick, the pass of Bylan was the only 
position examined on the return to Antioch. 

In the neighbourhood of Amelia depét 
the points of most interest were the course 
of the Orontes, examined by Lieutenant 
Cleaveland, Messrs. Eden Charlewood, and 
Fitzjames; and the ruins of Seleucia Pieria 
were also made the object of interesting 
researches about the same time various other 
undertakings were in progress. 

To avoid the mischievous effects of idle- 
ness, as well as to carry the heavy weights 
to Antioch by water (when denied all other 
means by the local government), the Tigris 
was put together at the Orontes during the 
month of May. Towards the middle of 
June commenced the despatch of light stores 
on camels and mules, and towards its close 
some trains of wagons passed through Aa- 
tioch carrying heavy weights; but this being 
found a dilatory operation, the water com- 
munication was looked to once more, along a 
new line, which promised many advantages. 

The Orontes, the Luke of Antioch, and 
the Karasoo were therefore examined, and 
jy the reports and maps thus obtained, 

e commander ordered a depot (the 2nd) to 
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be formed ut Goozel Boorge (Pretty Tower), 
a village on’ the Oruntes, three miles above 
Antioch, where the infinite variety of mate- 
rial, including the more ponderous objects, 
such as boilers, the eight sections (into 
which the Tigris had been divided), diving 
bell, &c., were to be put on rafts, flat-boats, 
and pontoons, in order to be transported by 
the Urontes into the Karasoo (black water), 
and along this naviguble stream into the 
lake Owja Dengis (white sea), keeping 
along its western side on account of the 
deeper water, and ultimately ascending the 
Ultra Karasoo to a spot called Moorad 
Pacha, near the village of Gule Bashee 
(head of the waters), a little beyond the 
junction of the Asward and Yagra Rivers, 
the whole distance being fourteen hours 
from Goozel Boorge. The abundant spring 
called Gule Bashee, issues out of a pseudo- 
volcanic mound rising out of the plain. The 
bridge of Moorad Pacha is chifly a cause- 
way resting on the soil, but in part sup- 
ported by arches, and crossing that part of 
the plain of Umk, which is most liable to be 
inundated, for a distance of about three 
miles, This plain is inhabited by pastoral 
and nomad Turcomang, living in tents, who 
are a quiet people. The ancients appear to 
have known in this tract the rivers Aina- 
puros, Arcenthus, Labotaz, Ufrenus, and 
the ditch of Meleagrus. The actual fluents 
of the lake are the Award or Asond, the 
Yagra (uniting to form the Karasoo), the 
Aphreen, traversing the Cynhestica, the 
rivulet of Heerem, the Amgouli, and the 
Orontes ;_ but the first mentioned have vari- 
ous tributaries to the north with different 
appellations. On the road to the valley 
of the Aphreen are some thermal springs, 
Al Hummum (the baths), issuing at the 
point of junction of Plutonic rocks with ter- 
tiary dolomites. The waters of these springs 
are said to have originated with different 
earthquakes, and present corresponding dif- 
ferences of temperature. 

It is a distance of about one hundred and 
eleven miles across the so called Syrian 
Desert, from Moorad Pacha to Port Wil- 
liam. The first part of it is hilly, but not 
unfertile between Al Hummum and Azaz, 
or Arsaee Minnizaof Anc. Itinerary (MSS. 
of. Colonel Chesney) ; the summit level of 
this hilly region being 1,723 feet above the 
sea. The second part trom Azaz to Port 
William, is for the most part level, at the 
best. undulating, containing the valleys of 
the .Kocit (Chalus) and the Sajour; the 
first of which is in this line 1,263 feet, and 
the Sajour 1,363 feet (in its bed), above the 
level of the Mediterranean. These plains 
are everywhere fertile, for the most part 


cultivated and abounding i vil- 





in 

lages, consisting of Fellah Arabs, Koords, 
Turkish tribes and mixed races, possessing 
bullocks in great abundance along the whole: 





of the direct line, which passed a little way 
southward. of Antub, the ancient Antiochea 
ad Zaurum, and now a garrisoned town of 
large size and some commercial import- 
ance. 

(To be continued.) 


THE OBELISK OF AMESNE. 
Tue Obelisk, near the Temple of Carnac, 
erected by Amesne to the memory of her 
father, Thelmes I., 3,400 years ago, is thus 
noticed by Lord Lindsuy, in his “ Travels in 
Egypt :”— 

Returning to the great obelisk, and seut- 
ing myself on the broken shaft of its pros- 
trate companion, I spent some delightful 
moments in musing over the ecene of ruins 
scattered around me, s0 visibly smitten by 
the hand of God, in fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies that describe No-Ammon as the 
scene of desolation I then beheld her. The 
hand of the true Jove Ammon, Ael- Amunah, 
the God of Truth, has indeed ‘“ executed 
judgment on all the gods of Egypt,’’ buat 
especially on his spurious representative, 
the idol of this most stupendous of earthly 
temples : silence reigns in its courts ; the 
“multitude of No’’ has been cut off; 
Pathros is ‘ desolate ;’’—the land of Ham 
is still “the basest of kingdoms,”—so sure 
is the word of prophecy, so visible its accom- 
plishment ! 


But oh! that obelisk is lovely! yet ten’ 


times dearer to me than ever mere loveliness 
could make it ;—temples and palaces have 
been crumbling into dust, dynasties and 
nations vanishing around it, yet there it 
stands, pointing to heaven in its meek beauty, 
the record of a daughter’s love—love strong 
as death,—stronger, for it has triumphed. 
Time, surely, read the inscription, and could 
not find it in his heart to strike. 

Or might not one fancy, rather, that when 
earth cried out to heaven for vengeance on 
Thebes, and the Lord came down as he had 
threatened, to “ rend No asunder,” he planted 
a guard of angels around this monument of 
filial piety, to shield it in the storm—to pro- 
tect it against the indiscriminating zeal of 
the ministers he had commissioned to 
destroy ? 

And is not the same record of filial love 
written by the spirit on the heart of every 
Christian, and when “ the Lord our Righte- 
ousness” comes down in his glory to take 

g on his ies, and on “all the 
people that forget God’’—spiritual Bubal, 
and spiritual Egypt—will he not then én- 
circle with his angels the faithful few on 
whose hearts he reads that blessed ineerip- 
tion, and, amid the crash’ of empires, and 
the wreck of all that this world esteems 
most excellent and glorious, strengthen their 
hearts and establish their feet, and cheer 
them with the smile of his love ? 
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' fMlanners and Customs. 





INDIAN SCALP DANCE. 


Tue following description of an Indian sealp 
dance is extracted from Mr. Schoolcraft’s 
Journey to the Source of the Mississippi :— 

Among the mixed group of men, women, 
and children, who, from the Indian village, 
thronged our encampment, I observed a 
widow of a Chippewa warrior, who was 
killed a few weeks previous, in the fray of 
the Leech. Lake war party, in the Sioux 
country. She was accompanied by her 
children, and appeared dejected. I asked 
one of the Indians who her husband was, 
and where she resided ;_ in answer to which 
he said, that she resided at the village; and 
that her husband, who was a brave warrior, 
went, on the call of the Leech Lake Chief, 
with a number of volunteers, to join a party 
consisting of about a hundred, led by the 
Goulle Platt. Having met the enemy south 
of the head of Leaf River, an action took 


.place, the result of which was, that they 


took three scalps on the field, and lost but 
one, who was the husband of the widow. 


After the action had continued some time, 


with frequent changes of position, the enemy 
having fied to a village for a reinforcement, 
the Chippewas took this opportunity to 
retreat : and, after a consultation, returned, 
bringing back the three scalps, as memorials 


of their prowess. These trophies, having 
.been exhibited in the customary dances at 


Leech Lake, one of them was forwarded to 
Oza Windibs’ band, to undergo a like cere- 
mony, after which it was presented to the 
widow. 1t was now exhibited by the young 
men on her behalf, for the purpose of soli- 
citing alms. It was exhibited with all the 
circumstances of barbarian triumph. Shouts 
and dancing, intermingled with the sounds 
of the rattle and the Indian drum, formed 
the conspicuous traits of the scene: while 
short huarangues, terminated by a general 
shout, filled up the pauses of the dance. 
On a neighbouring eminence, near some 
bark enclosures, which marked the locality 
of a Chippewa burial-ground, was erected a 
sort of triumphal arch, consisting of bent 
and tied sapplings; from which depended 
an object, that was said to be the remains 
of decaying scalps, which every time it 
waved, seemed to give a new impulse to the 
shouting of the crowd that surrounded it. 
The widow and her children, as well as the 
whole group of spectators, Canadians, and 
Indians, appeared to regurd the ceremony 
with much interest. During the brief pause 
which separated each dance, presents were 
thrown in for the benefit of the widow. 


W. G. C. 





Hexratpry. — The distinction of lines 
and dots was not introduced into coats of 
arms before the Restoration: the first book 
in which they appear was published in 1662, 
by Sylvanus Morgan. 


The Paturalist. 


DIRECTIONS FOR COLLECTING AND PRE- 
SERVING PLANTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRI. 
FOR A HERBARIUM. , 


Tuis is a much simpler process than is ge- 
nerally imagined by those unpractised in it, 
and travellers have been often deterred from 
collecting specimens by the time and trouble 
required for preparing them in the way that 
has by many been recommended. 

The chief circumstances to be attended to 
are, to preserve specimens of plants in such 
a manner that the moisture may be quickly 
absorbed, the colours as much as possible 
preserved, and such a degree of pressure 
given to them as that they may not curl up 
in the act of drying. 

For this purpose let a quantity of sepa- 
rate sheets of paper be obtained, of a folio 
size. Common brown paper is upon the 
whole the best, except for the very delicate 
kinds, which require paper of a smoother 
and somewhat more absorbent texture. 
Blotting paper, however, espeically ir. 
warmer climates, would absorb the moisture 
too rapidly, and by repeated damping and 
drying would soon be rendered useless. 

Two boards should be provided,— one for 
the top, and the other for the bottom of the 
mass of papers. 

For pressure at home, or when stationary 
for any length of time in a given spot, no- 
thing serves better than a weight of any kind 
(a folio book, a large stone, &c.) put upon 
the topmost board; and the great are 
of this is, that the weight follows 
shrinking of the plants beneath. 

Whilst travelling, three leathern straps 
with buckles should be procured; two to 
bind the boards transversely, and one longi- 
tudinally. It will be further desirable to have 
a number of pieces of paateboard of the 
same size as the paper, to separate different 
portions of the collection, either such as are 
In different states of dryness, or such as by 
their hard woody nature might otherwise 
press upon and injure the more delicate kinds. 

Thns provided, gather your specimens, 
—if the plants be small, root and stem,—if 
large, cut off branches of a foot or a foot 
and a half long; selecting always such as 
are in flower, and others in-a more or less 
advanced state of fruit. 

Place then side by side, but never one upon 
another on the same sheet, and lay upon 
them one, two, or three sheets, according to 
the thickness of the plants, or their more or 
less sneculent nature ; and so on, layer above 
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layer of paper and specimens, subjecting 
them then to pressure. 

As soon as you find that the paper has ab- 
sorbed a considerable portion of the mois- 
ture (which will be according to the more or 
less succulent nature of the plants, and the 
heat or dryness of the season or climate,) 
remove the plants into fresh papers, and let 
the old papers be dried: for use again, either 
in the open air or sun, or in a heated room, 
or before the fire. 

As to the spreading out of the leaves and 
flowers with smull weights, penny pieces, 
&c., it is quite needless. The leaves and 
flowers are best displayed by nature in the 
state in which you gather them, and they 
will require little or no assistance with the 
hand, when laid out upon papers, to appear 
to the best advantage, especially if put in 
carefully on being fresh gathered. 

If the specimens cannot he laid down im- 
mediately on being gathered, they should be 
preserved in a tin box, or failing that, in a 
tush basket, where they will keep fresh for 
a day or two, if the atmosphere be not very 
much heated. 

Some very succulent plants, such as Cacti, 
Semperviva, Seda, Orchideous plants which 
grow on trees, &c., require to have the spe- 
cimens plunged into boiling water for a few 
seconds before they are pressed, to destroy 
life, and thus accelerate the process of 
drying. 

Plants with very fine but rigid leaves, as 
the Fir tribe and the Heaths, and some with 
compound winged leaves, to prevent their 
leaves falling off, or their parts separating, 
may either be treated in the same manner, 
or dried in very hot paper, or with a hot 
iron. 

In many cases, especially ia warmer cli- 
mates, the traveller will find the — ac- 
celerated by exposing the parcel (hung up 
and properly secured) to the open air when 
the weather is favourable, and the circulation 
of air through it will be promoted, if the 
sheets on which the specimens are laid be 
placed alternately back and edge. In tro- 
pical countries he will find it necessary to 
shift his specimens at least once a day, and 
by changing them into hot paper, and 
crowding such specimens as are dry, he will 
be enabled to form a considerable collection 
in amal} compass and in a very short time. 
Four or five shiftings will generally be suffi- 
cient to complete the process, which is ascer- 
tained by the stiffness of the stems and 
leaves, and by the specimens not shrinking 
when removed. They should then be placed 
between dry papers, and formed into par- 
cels of moderate thickness, and either packed 
in boxes, or well secured as parcels, covered 
with oil-cloth. 

Palms, having their fructification and 
leaves very large, can hardly be subjected to 
pressure ; « few flowers should be pressed, 





and the whole clusters of flowers and fruit, 
as well as a leaf, may be simply dried in the 
air, and afterwards packed in boxes for 
transportation. 

The greater number of Cryptogamic plants 
may be dried in the common way, such 
mosses a3 grow in tufts being separated by 
the hand. But both mosses sod tokens, as 
they can at any future time be expanded by 
damping, may be dried by the traveller 
without pressure, and put up, either each 
species separately, or severa) together, in 
small canvas or paper bags, carefully mark- 
ing the place of growth, and the date when 
quilivied. 

If the fruits of plants are of a small size, 
so av tobe preserved in a herbarium, they 
should be gathered with the leaves and 
branches as are the flowers; if of a large 
size, they should be kept separate. 

Dry fruitsdemand no care, except that 
those which split into valves should be tied 
round with a little packthread. 

Pulpy fruits are only to be preserved in 
spirits, or in pyroligneous acid, diluted in 
the proportion of eight parts of water to one 
of the concentrated acid. In all cases the 
separate fruits, whether dry or preserved in 
a fluid, should have a number attached to 
them, refering to the flowering specimens of 
the plant. Seeds, whether for examination 
or intended tu be sown, should be gathered 
perfectly ripe, put up in brown paper bags, 
and kept dry in a box. 

With the specimens, fruits, and seeds, 
there'should be slips of paper, on which are 
to be written the uses, native names, -and 
oo appearance of ‘the plant, whether 

erbaceous, a shrub, or tree, its sensible 

ualities, and the colour and form of the 
fowen ; its situation, if dry or damp, the 
nature of the soil, the elevation ubove sea 
level, and the date when gathered. 

As soon as a sufficient number of speci- 
mens are collected, no time should he lost in 
transporting them to their place of destina- 
tion, since, in warm climates especially, they 
are liable to the attacks of insects. These 
attacks, which are often completely destruc- 
tive of the specimens, may in many cases be 
prevented by pitching the boxes, and by 
putting in them, or in each parcel, cotton 
dipped in petroleum, spirits of turpentine, 
or small pieces of camphor, and the captain 
of the vessel should be particularly requested 
ya keep them in a dry or airy part of the 
ship. 

dpecimsns of the woods of from six to eight 
inches in length, the entire round of the 
trunk or branch of small, and segments 
from centre to circumference of the larger 
kinds, in both cases with the bark, should 
also be preserved—not only of the more 
comednnie trees, but also of the woody clim- 


bers, which often exhibit peculiarities of 
structure highly interesting to the botanist. 
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When specimens of wood are preserved, 
they should be marked with numbers corres- 
ponding with the flowering branches of the 
tree in the collection of specimens; and 
when flowers cannot be obtained, a small 
branch with leaves or fruits should always be 
aken. 

Gums, resins, and other remarkable pro- 
ducts should also be collected ; their uses, if 
known, noted, and reference made by num- 
bers to the plants they belong to. 

Useful and ornamental plants would, of 
coarse, form the most important parts ofsuch 
collections; but even the weeds of foreign 
and little known countries, the grasses, 
ferns, mosses, lichens, and sea-weeds, will 
= extremely valuable to the scientific 

otanist. 


OCEAN ROLLERS AT ASCENSION ISLAND. 
Ong of the most interesting phenomena, 
(observes a recent writer,) that occurs at the 
Island of Ascension, is that of the rollers; 
which consist of a heavy swell producing a 
high surf on the leeward shores of the island, 
occurring without any apparent cause. When 
all is tranquil in the distance, and the sea- 
breeze scarcely ripples the surface of the 
water, a high swelling wave is suddenly ob- 
served rolling towards the island. At first 
it appears to move slowly forward, till at 
length it breaks on the outer reefs. The 
swell then increases, wave urges on wave, 
until it reaches the beach, where it bursts 
with tremendous fury. The rollers now set 
in and augment in violence, until they attain 
a terrific and awful grandeur, affording a 
maguificent sight to the spectator. A tower- 
ing sea rolls forward on the island, like a vast 
ridge of waters, threatening, as it were, to 
envelope it ; pile on pile succeeds with resist- 
less force, until, meeting with the rushing 
off-set from the shore beneath, they rise like 
a wall, and are dashed with impetuous fury 
on the long line of coast, producing a stun- 
ning noise. The beach is now mantled over 
with foam, the mighty waters sweep over the 
plain, and even the houses of George Town 
are shaken by the fury of the waves. But 
the principal beauty of the scene consists in 
the continuous ridge of water, crested on its 
summit with foam and spray; for, as the 
wind blows off the shore, the over-arching 
top of. the wave meets resistance, and is car- 
tied back ‘against the curl of the swell, as it 
rolls furiously onward, which gives it the 
appearance of a bending plume, while, to 
add to its beauty, the sunbeams are reflected 
from it in all the varied tints of 4 rainbow. 


e 





SAGACITY OF THE OSTRICH. 


Ir is. commonly supposed that the ostrich is a 
very stupid bird, that when hard pressed it 
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conceals its head in a bush, and because it 
cannot see the hunters it imagines they cannot 
see it, that it is careless about its eggs, &c. ; 
but it appeared to me that the ostrich has quite 
as much intelligence, and, with the exception 
of leaving its eggs for some hours, in the 
heat of the day, for the purpose of feeding— 
has as much care for its offspring as others of 
the feathered tribe. What befell Elliot about 
this time proves all this. . 

One evening he came to me with his face 
flushed, and out of breath. ‘“ What’s the 
matter now ?” 

“ Sir, I’ve had such a chase after a sick 
ostrich, and the beast got away from me after 
all, sir—it got out of a bush, and ran off, 
lame of a leg, and with it’s wings flapping, 
for it was mortal sick or badly wounded. I 
did not stop to fire till I got close to it; two 
of the dogs and myself chased it to make 
sure of it—it lay down sometimes, and the 
dogs could make no hand of it; then it got 
up again, but so bad was it, that I thought it 
would tumble over and break its long neck 
every minute ; but I ran three miles after the 
thief of the world, and it bothered me 
entirely.” 

I told him it must have been playing the 
same trick which partridges practice at home 
when they have eggs or young, viz., going off 
as if crippled to allure the foot of the stran- 
ger from their charge. But Elliot maintained 
that the ostrich was sick or wounded, and 
could not help its limping off; till Henrick 
the hunter came up, carrying half a dozen 
eggs, and reported he had shot the ostrich 
which we were talking about. 

“] saw it start,” said he, “ and Elliot after 
it; I looked about and found its nest with 
fifteen eggs in it; as it was near sundown, I 
knew it would soon come back to the nest 
after decoying Elliot to a distance, so 1 made 
a screen of bushes near the nest. I sat down 
behind it for half an hour, and shot the 
ostrich on the eggs.’’—Alexander’s Expedi- 
tion of Discovery. 


The Gatherer. 





Stained and Painted Glass.—Great, sub- 
lime, and beautiful was the accession to ar- 
chitecture by the glass of many colours, 
which intercepted not only the light of hea- 
ven, as it pierced through the windows, but 
cast upon the painted surface of the walls a 
rich variety of tints, so admirably in unison 
with the glazed floor and high, uplifted 
roof. Gothic iracery had, about the reign 
of Edward III., reached its zenith of ex- 
cellence ; and, at this period, the architects 
bestowed much care, as well in designing 
their windows, as in depicting subjects on 
them. They were divided by mullions, and 
finished in their heads by segments of cir- 
cles und rosettes ; in which there were ele- 
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"4 of form and graceful flow of outline. 
n the divisions \preduced by its ramifica- 
tions, escutcheons, or coats of arms, were 
diapered in their proper colours, and mo- 
saics, foliage, and grotesques, on a ruby or 
other ground. The vertical compartments 
were generally filled with the figure of a 


prophet, patriarch, king, or ecclesiastic of 


the higher orders, shrouded in a niche, be- 
“neath a canopy; while a pedestal, or the 
armorial. bearings of each, occupied the 
space below; the whole being bordered by 
roses, fletirs-de-lis, oak or vine leaves.* 
The exact period when stained-glass was 


‘first introduced into the houses of kings 


and nobles is uncertain. Our morning star, 
‘Chaucer, in his Drime, v. 312, describes the 
story of the siege of Troy, as painted on 
thé windows of his own house; and from 
‘this we may infer, that such embellishments 
were not confined to ecclesiastical edifices 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth . centuries, 
But we have an authority which removes 
all doubt, if any exists, on this point. Le 
Noir informs us, that Charles V. of France, 
who lived in the time of Chaucer, orna- 
mented not only his chapels, but the apart- 
ments. in his castles, with stained glass.— 
In the year 1405, the great east-window in 


. York Minster was executed by Thornton, 


of Coventry, which he was to finish in less 
than three years. For his own work he 
received 4s. a week; and the glass, which 
he supplied, cost 1s. a square superficial 
‘feot, before it was formed into figures and 
put up.t—Architectural Magazine. 


Labour.—It is to labour, and to labour 
only, that man. owes every thing possessed 
of exchangeable value. Lubour is the 
talisman that has raised him from. the 
condition of the savage; that has changed 
the desert and the forest into cultivated 
fields; that has covered the earth with 
cities, and the ocean with ships; that 
has given us plenty, comfort, and elegance, 
instead of want, misery, and barbarism. 

. Death of General Wolfe.—It is related 
of this distinguished officer, that his death- 
wound was not received by the common 
chance of war. Wolfe perceived one of the 


“sergeants of his regiment strike a man under 


‘arms, (an act against which he had given 
y ryparer orders,) and knowing the man to 

a good soldier, reprehended the aggres- 
sor with much warmth, and threatened to 
‘reduce him to the ranks. This so far in- 
gensed the sergeant, that he deserted to the 

emy, where he meditated the means of 


- © Such as these are etched and coloured in Car- 
ter’s Ancient Painting and Sculpture, vol. ii. 

+ This window is engraved in Drake’s Eboracum ; 
or, the History and Antiquities of the City of York: 


folio, 1786 The upper — is a piece of elaborate 
tracery, filled with whole-length figures and its ; 
the rest is divided into squares. which take in almost 
the whole history of the Bib/e. 


destroying the general-, Being placed in 
the enemy's left wing, which was directly 
opposed to the tight of the British line, 
where Wolfe commanded in person, he 
aimed at his old, commander with his rifle, 
and effected his deadly purpose. 


4 Long Lie.—Mr. Twiss, a romancing 
traveller, was talking of a church he had 
seen in Spain, a mile and a half long. 
‘¢ Bless me !”’ ‘said Garrick, “ how broad 
was it ?’’—“ About ten yards,” said Twiss. 
—‘* This is, you'll observe, gentlemen,” said 
Garrick to the company, “ not a round lie, 
but differs from his other stories, which are 
generally as broad as they are long.” 


4A New Microscope.—Some seiners at 
New-quay, a few duys since, having taken 
a gurnet, pulled out its eye, and on looking 
through it at a proper focus, found that it 
magnified in a very high ‘degree, insémuch 
that a flee looked as large as a small pig! 
This is deserving of the attention of the 
curious in optics.—Devonport Telegraph. 


The following touching incident, relating 
to the trial of a mulatto girl, who wished 
her mistress to love her, appeared a short 
time since in an American paper :—A poor 
mulatto girl, a slave, has been recently tried 
at New Orleans, on a charge of having at- 
tempted to poison her mistress and the 
family. It was proved that ‘she sprinkled 
some powder upon a dish of oysters, which 
made some members of the’family sick. It 
came out in the course of the trial, however, 
that the poor girl-was innocent of any evil 
design; for, on the powder being analyzed, 
it was found not to’ be poisonous; and, et 
the same time it was stated that the girl, 
in ‘her simple innocence, having been told 
that it had the charm of love-powder, had 
sprinkled it upon the food, in order to make 
her mistress ove her. W. G. C. 


The following account of the number of 
printed volumes, existing in the public libra- 
ries of the undermentioned, towns in the 
south of France, appeared a short time since 
in a French, journal :—Bourdeaux, 120,000; 
Toulouse, 68,000 3. Agen, 55,000 ;. Nismes, 
30,000 ; Pau, 15,000; Perpignan, 14,000 ; 
Alby, 12,000; Mon, de-Marsan, 12.000; 
Foix et Pamiers, 11,500; Carcassone, 10,400; 
Mantauban, 10,000; Tarbes, 10,000; Auch, 
7,700 ; Villeneuve les Avignon,: 7,250 ; 
Montpelier, .7,000 ; Beziers, 4,300; Li- 
bourne, 4,100; Alais, 3,300 ; Frits 200. 
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